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26.) Unluckily, while the reader is 
digesting this explanation, he is pre- 
sented with a document, signed first 
by Mr. Johnson himself, and then 
by several members of the Boyne 
Society, &c. declaring it to be their 
coxv^CTrow, " that said atrocious 
acts had been committed by the 
enemies of our king and coon- 
try, with an intention of inciting 
the Roman Catholics of that neigh- 
bourhood to rebellion, or of sup" 
porting the groundless calumny thai 
Orangemen are combined to persecute 
their Roman Catholic brethren." Be- 
tween these conflicting authorities, 
the Rev. Phil. Johnson, and the 
Boyne-men, on one side, and the 
Rev. Phil. Johnson vindicator, on 
the other; it would ill become me 
to attempt deciding. To neither 
of these explanations can the praise 
of ingenuity be denied. The secre- 
cy of such nocturnal expedition* 
leaves room for conjecture. Yet 
the Vindicator loves to quote invi- 
sible people, and he says else- 
where, the burning of the Brankins' 
was committed by the disciples of 
Tom Paine I Whom he sets down 
for the assault on the house and 
person of the venerable Catholic 
pastor Of Aughagallon, who sur- 
vived with difficulty the wounds 
he received : whom he suspects 
for the system of intimidation a 
dopted in those parishes, and espe- 
cially in that of Glenavy, where 
the Catholic men Or women dared 
not go to mass on Sundays: iuho>n 
he assigns as the actors, and abet- 
tors here, he has not told us. 

The Rev. Mr. M'Greevy was not 
in Derriaghy in those daysf Who 
the old persons are whom this 
cltij; \ man consulted before he put 
his name to the analysis of the Vin- 
dicator's conclusions, 1 arn not en- 
abled lo declare. In «his *' analysis" 
there is every thing particular and 
exact, except only the authorities, 

bllfast mas. .vo. txvii. 



which are " gloriously uncertain." 
Mr. M'Greevy says, he "asked the 
opinion of some of the oldest and 
mi»st respectable Catholics, and that 
such as tie consulted, thought so and 
so." Whether these persons (who 
might amount to two or perhaps 
three Catholics) expressed generally 
the vox pupuli, may be doubted, I 
hope without any impeachment of 
the Vindicator's Rev. authority. 

The posthumous evidence of the 
late Mr. O'Donnell of Belfast, in 
favour of Mr. Johnson's " very pro- 
per character," is paid back with 
strict justice in a note, certifying as 
to the loyalty of that clergyman. 
Next follows the discussion about 
the change of the Orangemen* 1 
oath ; and then two old lists, one 
of subscribers to the amount of 
<£l45l, for the punishment of Mr. 
Johnson's assassins ! The other of 
subscribers to the amount of £59. 
td rebuild the four burned chapels ! 
This latter liberal subscription was 
the exclusive contribution of some 
threescore Orangemen and the 
friends of Orangemen ; to shoiv the 
world, that as none but such loyal 
men were calied to restore Catho- 
lic chapels, so none but the slander- 
ers of Orangemeu could have burn- 
ed them !" 

All these thinss being to ; it is 
hoped tliai Rev. Phil. Johnson, may 
be made supermtendant magistrate 
under Mr. I'eele's new act, for pre- 
serving the peace of Ireland ! I am 
sure lie has my vote. 

in much haste, 

A.li.CD. 



For tlie Belfast Monthly Magazlnt. 



EXTRACTS FROM A CRITIQUE IN THE 
" PHIlAMTUKurial'," ON A ftOOK 
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APPEAL TO THE ALLIES, A*» TtiS 
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ENGLISH NATION, IN BEHALF OF 
POLAND."* 

BUT it may not be improper to 
embrace the opportunity such as 
it is — not very prolific in hope — to 
breatbe a sentiment in favour of the 
happiness of mankind ; and amid 
the loud and importunate voices 
which interest and prejudice em- 
ploy to perpetuate scenes of malig- 
nity and mischief, to endeavour to 
insinuate into the minds even of a 
few, some considerations of justice 
and philanthropy. It were some- 
thing, when so many are spending 
all their ardour in recommending to 
favour the interests of this prince 
and that prince, of this dynasty and 
that dynasty ; or in exposing others 
to infamy and execration , that 
some persons would say a word in 
favour of poor human nature ; would 
only entreat us to consider bow 
that is likely to fare, amid the 
changes which are in contempla- 
tion ; and endeavour to make us 
fouud something of our joy or our 
sorrow, our hopes or our fears, up- 
on the prospect ol happiness or mis- 
ery, of liberty or slavery, of know- 
ledge or isuoraiii'e, 10 the millions 
whose fate is now at stake, and of 



• The sentiments expressed by the Phi- 
lanthropist, on the subject of Poland, are 
so just, and at the tame time so congenial 
with the opinions so frequently expressed 
in the Political Retrospect, our readers are 
referred to them in corroboration of the 
doctrine, so repeatedly recorded in our 
pages as to the hypocritical pretences of 
the Allies in liberating France, and taking 
merit to themselves for freeing the South 
of Burope, while they themselves hold the 
North in thraldom; and partition it to 
suit their views of ambition and aggran- 
dizement. According to them, by action* 
which are the best commentary on mo- 
tives; Might cosMtitmea Right. They act a* 
unjustly in the cases of Poland and Nor- 
way, and are guilty of as great aggression, 
as France practised toward* the weaker 
states in her neighbourhood. K. 



whom the fate seems to excite an 
interest in the bosoms of a number 
wonderfully small. 

What, at first consideration, would 
appear calculated to augment our 
sympaihj', the multiplication of the 
beings in whose happiness or mis- 
ery we take an interest, appears, 
with the ordinary part of mankind, 
to have altogether a contrary ef- 
fect ; to deaden the sensibility, to 
obscure the conception, and make 
them feel much less either for their 
joy or their sorrow ; have much less 
concern about their fate; and much 
less desire to make any effort or 
sacrifice either to save them from 
calamity or augment their happi- 
ness. The greater the number to 
whom the happiness is extended, 
the greater the number whom the 
calamity involves, the greater in 
the eye of reason, is the good iu 
the one case and the evil in the ci- 
ther. But such is not the progress 
of vulgar feeling; which is intense 
in proportion to the narrowness of 
the object; cold and languid in 
proportion to its magnitude and ex- 
tent. For one individual, strongly 
urged upon the attention either by 
closeness of connection or elevation 
of place, the gross of mankind can 
feel ; with him they can sympathize; 
for his pains or pleasures they can 
make a stir. Upon the pains and 
pleasures of their fellow-creatures 
taken in masses they appear to look 
as matters of inditterence. The con- 
dition of this or that body of human 
beings, provided only the individual 
or individtsals at the head of thent 
have reason to be content, seems to 
present itself to few, as any thing 
better than an object of vain and 
idle speculation. 

It is to counteract this miserable 
tendency, that is one of the main 
objects of Tin philanthropist; to 
enlarge the benevolent feelings of 
mankind ; to make their narrow 
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sympathies gradually expand; to 
give them habits of attending to 
masses; and of estimating the feel- 
ings of multitudes at their value; 
to correct that woful inversion of 
feeling which is now so prevalent, 
of estimating the pains and plea- 
sures of one man, as more than 
those of a million, and those of a 
million as less than those of one. 

It is because the tract no%v be- 
fore us possesses more of the spirit 
of philanthropy, than almost any 
of the political productions ot the 
day, and because we are happy to 
say, that it has attracted more of 
public attention than from the ge- 
neral apathy concerning the inter- 
ests of humanity was to be expect- 
ed, that we have deemed it useful 
to call an article in the Philanthro- 
pist by its name. 

There is this difference, that the 
tract addresses itself chiefly to mo- 
narch* and ministers, and endea. 
vours to find motives to persuade 
them to attend to the interests of 
humanity in the management of the 
new power which events have for 
the time placed in their hands. The 
sacrifices, we must say, are not 
slight which the author makes to 
to gain their favourable opinion, 
both in compliment to their virtues, 
and in deference to their principles. 
On this feature of the pamphlet 
we have no praise to bestow. We 
never can approve of any compro- 
mise of principle. And lite encour- 
agement which is given to the flat- 
tery of courtitrs and newspapers, 
by the still more hyperbolical flat- 
tery of men of talents, tends to 
uphold that corruption of princes 
which is the subject of so many 
complaints, and for which the flat- 
terers, if ever the tide of prosperity 
turns, are sure to manifest the least 
indulgence. 

It is to the people of England 
that yve address ourselves ; and on a 



subject like this we trust that it is 
not necessary to sacrifice principle. 
We own that it is through the peo- 
ple, that we have any hope of ren- 
dering princes and ministers phU 
lanthropists. Mere exhortations to 
humanity, addressed in opposition 
to immediate and powerful interests, 
have, with exceptions wonderfully 
small, proved always unsuccessful. 
But princes and ministers are insen- 
sibly led into a conformity with 
the sentiments of the people among 
whom they live. The general tone 
of thinking and of feeling in a na- 
tion, has a compulsive force on all 
who come within its sphere. The 
princes ol England of the present 
day, can no more resemble the 
princes, of the time of William the 
Conqueror, for example, and of his 
more immediate successors, than 
they can resemble beings more per- 
fect than have yet appeared in the 
human form. Their character and 
sentiments, speaking geiterally, are 
necessarilly formed by those of the 
people among whom they live. It 
ever the condition of the masses of 
mankind come to have that superior 
regard in the minds of men in gene- 
ral, to which it is indisputably entitl- 
ed, it will possessa correspondent thaie 
of regard in the minds of princes, 
and nut belore. It is by the. in- 
struction of the people., and princi- 
pally by a better education, that 
this enlargement of mind, this more 
exalted virtue, i..;s mure pro- 
ductive ami useiisi plii!;Hiihropy t 
is to be produced. Till then, it is 
by the interests of princes, in the 
vulgar sense of the word, th.a prin- 
ces, like other men, will be govern- 
ed. And we much dread ttiat the 
pel suasions of the au'iior ol the 
tract lieioie us to induce their im- 
perial and royal ii)^je»ties of Aus- 
tria, itusMa, and Pru^a, to resign 
then acquisitions in Poland, and ge- 
nerously restore the Poles to liberty 
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and independence, will not be of 
much avail. The declared and 
strong sense of the people of Eng- 
land, however, would have its ef- 
fect upon the government of 'Eng- 
land ; andthe government of En«- 
could not fail to have an influence 
upon the interests and counsels of 
the monarchg in question. 

The friends of humanity all over 
the world are indebted to the author 
of the tiact before us, for the elo- 
quence with which he has deplored 
the wrongs of. the Poles, and en- 
deavoured to excite an interest for 
their sufferings. If people would 
set apart a few moments to consi- 
der; and would only reflect that 
all' the miseries which hare beep 
endured by any family, whom they 
most deeply deplore, by that of 
Iyiuis the Sixteenth, for example, 
have been suffered, not by one fa- 
mily, but by hundreds and thou- 
sands of families, among the un- 
happy Poles; that no ruin can ex- 
ceed that which has fallen upon a 
great proportion of all (he families 
of Poland, above the state of slaves, 
and even upon the slaves themselves; 
and that the imagination cannot 
conceive an excess of suffering be- 
yond that to which they have been 
condemned; even thjs mental pic- 
tore might be expected to "produce 
some effect. People ought to be 
instructed, that to obtain a proper 
conception of the value of ihe pains 
or pleasures of the mass of their fel- 
low-creatures, some r< flection is ne- 
cessary. The sufferings of an in- 
dividual of whom the idea is live- 
ly, convey themselves into the ima- 
gination instantant'ouly, and with- 
out effort. The idea of a multitude 
is in itself indistinct and obscure; 
and it gives birth to no distinct and 
lively emotion. It is necessary to 
think of an individual, and of ' his 
pains and pleasures; and afterwards 
to consider these, multiplied to the 



extent of the case; and thus to 
form a computation of what is suf- 
fered or enjoyed. The greater part 
of mankind, however, who act by 
immediate feeling, and are not guid- 
ed by computation, have not strength 
for this line of proceeding ; and a 
better education is needed to give 
it them. Arid hence ft proceeds, 
that the condition 'of human beings, 
When contemplated in masses, is 
regarded with the indifference with, 
which it generally is. The follow- 
ing are some of the details, of Po- 
lish suffering: 

"The plan of confiscating the 
lands of all persons who attempt 
any thing a»ainst the state, and re- 
warding services with those lands, 
has been peculiarly fruitful with 
misery to the cpuntry. Each par- 
tition has been followed with an en- 
ormous transference and destruction 
of property. Every movement of 
the Poles or march of foreign troops 
has bad a similar consequence; and 
at a IV times an accusation of disaf- 
fection has been ton favourably lis- 
tened to where a favourite was to 
be provided for. Some idea may 
be formed of the scale on which 
courtly merit is rewarded in those 
parts by the well-known history of 
many famous professors, Menzi- 
coff, who rose from a drummer boy 
io be more than once regent of the 
empire, derived from royal grants 
estates so extensive, that in journey- 
ing from the Baltic to the Caspian, 
through 15 degrees of latitude and 
27 of longitude, he could, it is said, 
sleep' every night on bis own pro- 
perty. It is not indeed every day 
that such full grown favourites are 
to be supported ; but a multitude of 
smaller fry are every where seen to 
follow the marauders in chief; many 
are sharp enough to scent their 
prey from the capital ; and even 
where appetite is not the motive, 
revenge or spite seldom fails to aid 
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the progress of those nimble func- 
tionaries. The first step, upon a 
charge being preferred, was to car- 
ry oil' the accused person seven or 
eight hundred miles on his way 
towards Siberia. If he underwent 
some sort of examination, it was at 
a distance alike from his friends, 
his resources, and his proofs. His 
property in the mean time was all 
put in sequestration, and an exact in- 
ventory taken and transmitted to 
the commission of confiscations, 
which is opened as a matter of 
course each time a Russian army 
enters .Poland. If the commission 
plrased", it mi^ht declare the pro- 
perly confiscated, together with all 
debts due to the owner, without 
waiting for the result of his exa- 
mination, which was indeed a mere 
form in almost every case. Should 
any happy accident procure his ac- 
quittal before the decree of con- 
fiscation, he might return and look 
for his possessions, but he in vain 
endeavoured to recognise them. 
Tlicy had been many months in the 
custody of persons (probably the in- 
formers or accusers) who had taken 
ail that could be moved into safe- 
keeping, and imprinted indelible 
marks of thfir residence upon all the 
rest. 

" If a proprietor of an estate hap- 
pened to be absent, the presump- 
tion was instantaneous that he must 
be with the enemy, and confiscation 
followed of course. All those ac- 
cidentally abroad were ruined in 
this manner, although they had for 
the most part gone, in time of peace, 
with passports trom the govern- 
ment, on account of business, amuse- 
ment, or health The maxim, " que 
les absens ont toujours tort," is not 
exclusively French. By a still 
greater refinement, when a mort- 
gaged estate has been confiscated, 
and the estates of the proprietor si- 
tuated abroad at some future change 



of dominion have came under the 
power of government, be has had to 
pay the money secured on the land 
first confiscated. 

" It is sufficiently obvious that 
systematic rapine, under the colour 
of legal powers, has not been the 
only, perhaps not the worst suffer- 
ing of the Polish proprietor since 
1772. Wherever troops marched 
at any time, their progress was mark- 
ed by devastation. Where they hap- 
pened to be stationed, the neigh- 
bourhood was like a place recently- 
taken by storm. Besides the ordina- 
ry complement of troops, which was 
always far greater in proportion 
than were ever maintained upon 
their own territory, battalions were 
constantly passing and repassing in 
all directions, entering the country 
naked, and only remain in it long 
enough to be completely equipped 
at its expense. Civil as well as mi- 
litary agents regarded every thing 
Polish at all times as made for their 
use, and the spirit remaining in the 
owner only exposed his person to 
insults, which a lamer proprietor 
would have escaped in losing his 
possessions." 

" But the most crying of all the 
evils which the unhappy Poles have 
suffered, the exile from their coun- 
try, in all her misery ever dear to 
the most wretched of them, has fal- 
len upon every class alike. The 
ancient prelate of Cracow, one of 
the highest dignataries in the Chris- 
tian church, hurried away from bis 
flock to linger out the remains of 
his venerable age in the wilds of 
Asia, was only suffered to revisit his 
see after he had survived his reason- 
Above an hundred persons of emin- 
ence for rank, wealth, or public me- 
rit, have, in one season, been swept 
off' in the metropolis, to the amaze- 
ment of their fellow citizens, ac- 
customed to regard them with reve- 
rence. We may form to ourselves 
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some idea of the consternation which 
such an event happening in a town 
like Manchester, Glasgow, and Li- 
verpool, would produce. If the in- 
fluence or dignity of the highest 
station did not protect from such 
violence, the obscurity of the most 
humble afforded no shelter. Not 
only the peasantry were forced oft' 
by thousands to the army, and with- 
out any regular system or propor- 
tion ; but private persons armed 
with authority, would under pretence 
of raising men, carry away as many 
as it pleased them, and dispose of their 
persons in the neighbouring provin- 
ce*, where men were saleable by 
law. Ode magistrate has, at a 
sweep, seized in this way some hun- 
dreds. The public, in like manner, 
has frequently executed plans for 
peopling districts in Siberia on the 
same principle. Professor Pallas 
relates a most affecting scene in that 
remote desert, where he found a 
tribe of Poles, the remains of many 
thousands thus torn from their coun- 
try without even the pretext of an 
accusation. Time and the extremi- 
ty of distress had stifled the de- 
sire of tevisiting Poland; all that 
those unhappy beings implored, was 
the intercession of N the traveller at 
court, that their litlle allotments 
might not, as heretofore, be taken 
from them as soon as their toils had 
brought them into what is reckoned 
cultivation in those dreary regions. 
"It is desirable to avoid all re- 
collections which only lead to un- 
availing irritation ; conciliation 
ought now to be the only object : 1 
pass over, therefore, the horrors 
which have, at various times, been 
exercised by the soldiery. For 
the honour of human nature, it is 
to be hoped that a monster like Dre- 
witz may never again be born of 
woman ; and if it be impossible to 
forget the massacres of Praga, let 
us endeavour to draw a veil over 
them, when we retlect that, in re- 



turn for all bis victories, their au- 
thor experienced only the fickle- 
ness of those courts and the cold ne- 
glect of that multitude which once 
adored him." 

But it is of much less importance 
to deplore the past, than to take 
measures for the improvement of 
the future; though Poland reads a 
most instructive commentary upon 
the creed, that oppression and in- 
justice can only spring from a re- 
volutionary source; and that govern- 
ments which have antiquity on their 
side are always favourable to the 
best interests ot humanity. The ra- 
tional course would be, to look nei- 
ther to novelty nor antiquity as the 
standard of goodness, but to look sole- 
ly to the benefit of mankind ; where 
knowledge and happiness are most 
encouraged, there to fix our highest 
esteem ; where ignorance and mise- 
ry are most largely created, there 
to pour forth our loudest complaints; 
whatever means are best adapted for 
increasing the knowledge and hap- 
piness of mankind, and for diminish, 
ing their ignorance and misery, 
these to applaud, these to pursue, 
and to make as many 01 hers applaud 
and pursue them as possible. 

The author ol the tract before us 
says that the allied sovereigns ought 
to restore the Pules to their inde- 
pendence and their constitution of 
1791, because none of the existing 
sovereigns and ministers had a hand 
in the foul deed of partition ; be- 
cause, though the Poles have shown 
themselves partial to the cause of 
France, it was natural iu them to 
look with favour to those who were 
the enemies of their enemies ; be- 
cause it is required by the fklelity 
to the principles on which the al- 
lied princes profess to act for the li- 
beration of Europe; because, with- 
out it, the balance of Europe can- 
not be restored ; because the doc- 
trine of the balance of power is favour- 
able to the peace and independence 
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of nations; because the partition of 
Poland was an atrocious violation of 
that system ; because the time which 
has elapsed has not converted that 
partition into prescription, since the 
allies themselves do not allow that 
a similar lapse has converted into 
prescription the usurpations of the 
French; because England ought not 
to show by her i ndirl'erence to Poland, 
that she only feels a concern in the 
fate of countries that -may become 
her customers, or afford peculiar 
facilities for making her tremble at 
home ; because the allies have been 
greatly assisted by public opinion, 
and may equally suffer, if it is once 
more turned against them ; because 
they reap but little advantage from 
the violent occupation of Poland, 
producing little, and costing much; 
because, in a flourishing state, its 
commerce to its neighbours would 
he more advantageous than its do- 
minion ; because the aversion of the 
Poles to a foreign yoke renders 
unavoidable that severity of govern- 
ing under which no country can be 
productive; because, under the sys- 
tem of management which has ac- 
tually been pursued, the country has 
been scourged, drained, exhausted ; 
because the violent occupation of 
Poland is a cause of military weak- 
ness to the confederates, and a cause 
of strength to their enemies, the 
Poles having filled the ranks of the 
French from the very beginning of 
of their contest with the rest of 
Europe ; because the restoration of 
independence to the Poles would 
form a bulwark of strength to the 
confederates, an invincible barrier 
to Russia, and a wall of partition 
between her and Austria and Prus- 
sia, averting the danger ever im- 
pending from interests liable to 
clash ; because the national anti- 
pathies between ihe Poles and Rus- 
sians are the effects of mutual in- 
juries, and Would speedily disap. 



pear under mutual benefits; be- 
cause, Poland would be the natu» 
ral ally of Russia, principally de- 
pend upon her for assistance, and 
be swayed by her councils; because 
although it may thus appear that 
the power of Russia would receive 
a formidable increase, the danger of 
her neighbours would not be en- 
creased, since it is an increase which 
at any time she has it in her power 
to bestow upon herself, and since 
she might even erect Poland into a 
separate kingdom, with a distinct 
government, dependent upon herself 
in the person of a Russian prince; 
an arrangement which, though not 
the best, would approximate to the 
best, would be no 'little satisfaction 
to the Poles, and would certainly 
be not less dangerous to the tit igh- 
bours of Russia, than the indepen- 
dence of Poland established by the 
joint beneficence of all the sur- 
rounding powers. 

Undoubtedly it would be an ani- 
mating spectacle, could we behold 
an union of governments, in whose 
hands is placed the destiny of so 
large a portion of the human race, 
as the triumph over Bonaparte, if 
really effected, would put in the 
hands of the confederate powers, 
seriously concerning themselves a. 
bout the happiness of the millions 
of human being* whom their ar- 
rangements aliect. It would be 3 
new scene in this world. The his- 
tory of human affairs presents no- 
thing with which it could be compar- 
ed. It wool. I be the greatest proof 
ever exhibited of the progress of 
the human mind ; of the influence 
of knowledge and civilization in 
strengthening the beneficent, and 
weakening the selfish principles of our 
nature ; of the progress which has 
been made in human happiness by 
an adherence to virtuous princi- 
ple. 

li au^h a, happy change should in 
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reality be exhibited, the condition 
of human nature may be to a won- 
derful degree improved. The state 
of Europe may now be compared 
to that of London after the great 
fire. The inconvenient structure of 
the old city had been the source of 
a great variety of evils, evils of 
which some were of the greatest 
magnitude; it was not only perni- 
cious to the general health of the 
inhabitants, lessening the duration 
of human life, but it rendered Lon- 
don a nursery for the plague, from 
which it was seldom entirely free, and 
by which it lostatfrequent intervalsa 
great proportion of its entire popu- 
lation. The destruction of the city 
by fire, however calamitous to the 
individuals who suffered had this 
advantage, that it afforded an oppor- 
tunity of rebuilding it upon a bet- 
ter plan; in consequence of which 
the health of the inhabitants has 
been improved, and the plague has 
been entirely extirpated. Had it 
not been for the opportunity afford- 
ed by the burning, ages might, and 
would have rolled on, without the 
removal of any considerable part 
of the evils which the inconvenience 
of the ancient structure produced. 
It has indeed been matter of pretty 
general and well-founded lament- 
ation, that more extensive advan- 
tage was not taken of the occasion 
ttien presented ; and that some of 
the more useful and beautiful plans 
which were presented by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and others, were not 
followed. The analogy between 
this case and that of Europe at the 
present hour, must srike every imag- 
ination. The ancient structure, the 
effect of hazard and of momentary 
convenience, in a rude and impro- 
vident age, is universally allowed 
in many respects to have been high- 
ly inconvenient, and to have pro- 
duced evils serious both in number 



and magnitude. The ancient struc- 
ture, by the conflagration which 
has overrun so great a part of Eu- 
rope, has been destroyed ; and an 
opportunity is now presented, if the 
ambition of Bonaparte be really cir- 
cumscribed, of re-edifying the fab- 
ric on a plan by which the former 
inconveniencies may be avoided, 
and new benefits, of the greatest im- 
portance, may be conferred on the 
people of Europe. The little inte- 
rests of the ancient proprietors, and 
their obstinate habits and prejudices, 
are said to have obstructed the 
rebuilding of London upon the 
best plan after the fire. It would be 
too much to expect that analogous 
interests and prejudices should not 
operate upon this greater occasion, 
and oppose the re-construction of 
the European system upon a better 
plan. 

Of the advantages which would 
spring from bestowing a beneficent 
system of government upon the li- 
beral nations of Europe, many are 
so obvious that tbey cannot escape 
the most superficial glance. By 
the attachment of the people to a 
government that deserves their at- 
tachment, you erect the strongest 
of all possible barriers to the pro- 
gress of conquest. The French 
overran Europe with such astonish- 
ing rapidity, because the people of 
Europe, as Mr. Windham happily 
expressed it, detached from their 
ancient governments, presented an 
unremitting medium; and a victory 
over a sluggish and mechanical ar- 
my, was the conquest of the coun- 
try. When every man has a house 
which is the scene of happiness, se- 
curity, domestic and local affection, 
under a government which not only 
protects his person and his pro- 
perty, but instead of depressing, 
elevates his mind, every man is 
ready to defend what is dearer to 
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him than life, because it is the se- 
curity of all for which life is desir- 
able. 

Another advantage may be men- 
tioned, perhaps or not less import- 
ance, but which has not as yet at- 
tracted equal notice. In propor- 
tion as a people are happy at home, 
the less, cateris paribus, are they 
likely to make war upon their neigh- 
bours abroad. This follows from 
the fundamental principles of hu- 
man nature, and is therefore neces- 
sarily and comprehensively true. 
It is also confirmed by particular 
experience. Savants are perpetu- 
ally at war. Rude nations are at 
war almost perpetually. It was 
much less easy to make soldiers of 
the people of Holland than those 
of Germany ; of the people of Eng- 
land than those of France ; and of 
those of Anglo-Americans than any 
other in the world. When people 
have many comforts at home, they 
are not easily induced to abandon 
home. When they are wretched 
at home, the vagabond life of a sol- 
dier presents itself in the shape of 
a relief. The fact most happily is, 
that the very same circumstances 
which render a people most to be 
depended upon for defensive war- 
fare, render them most abhorrent of 
that which is offensive ; that which 
renders them the most determined 
opponents of aggression, is that 
which renders them least to be fear- 
ed as aggressors. 

If stability and permanence in 
the European system be, as they ap- 
pear to be, regarded as objects of 
primary desire, forms of govern- 
ment calculated to secure the hap- 
piuess of the people, will assume 
in our eyes a new station of impor- 
tance. The history of all the 
world shows that a military despot- 
ism is the least stable and fixed of 
all the forms of society ; and in the 
state int* which the human mind in 
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Europe is now brought, must of ne- 
cessity have less chance for perma- 
nence than at any former period. 
Aficr the pure coercion of a military 
power, there is nothing to secure the 
steady obedience of the people, but 
either, first, a superstitious and blind 
reverence, or secondly, a convic- 
tion of benefit. It has been the 
complaint of Burke and others, that 
the superstitious reverence is gone. 
The complaint is to a great degree 
well founded. It is however cer- 
tain, that when the blind and super- 
stitious reverence is once gone, it 
never can be restored. It is gone, 
as that writer says, for ever. No- 
thing, therefore, but the conviction 
of benefit, remains as a ground wor- 
thy of any dependence for the per. 
manent obedience of the people. 
Hereafter, throughout the whole of 
the enlightened part of Europe, 
governments, we may rely upon it, 
will be permanent and secure in pro- 
portion to their goodness ; that is, 
their conduciveness to the happi- 
ness of the subjects. Rude and ill- 
constructed governments, govern- 
ments calculated to pamper and gra- 
tify all the passions and propensities 
of the smaller, at the expense of 
the greater number, are machines 
which, under the intellectual cli- 
mate of Europe, cannot now be 
long held together. They are only 
calculated to give birth to revolution 
after revolution, and to expose man- 
kind repeatedly to all those evils for 
which we have so long been 'leplor- 
ing the convulsions in France. 

All that class of persons, there- 
fore, who seem to be the most deep- 
ly impressid with a sense of the 
evils which spring from revolutions, 
will, by unavoidable necessity, if 
they are sincere in their pretensions 
of benevolence, and if it is not, all 
the while, the abusts only of bad 
governments lor which they are anx- 
ious, be the foremost and warmest 
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promoters of all those improvement! 
in government which are most con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind, 
and hence to their contentment, 
tranquillity, and obedience. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FOURTEENTH RE- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATI- 
ON, IN IRELAND. LETTER PROM 
JOHN LESLIE FOSTER, ESQ. TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOAR* t>F EDO- 
CATION. 

(Continued from Belfast Monthly 
Magazine, vol. X. page 287 .) 

Sir, London, April 22d, 1811. 

I MUCH regret that the necessity 
of my attendance in Parliament 
prevented my being present. at the 
last' meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation. In compliance with their 
desire, that such of the Commission- 
ers as were absent should transmit 
to you their opinions upon the im- 
portant subject now under our' con- 
sideration, I proceed with great 
deference to lay mine before the 
Board. 

As the first step towards forming 
an opinion, how far the education 
of the lower classes in Ireland may 
be improved, it seems necessary 
that we should have a clear view of 
its actual state. 

Returns from 17 of the 22 dio- 
ceses of Ireland have been laid before 
the commissioners by the chief se- 
cretary of the Lord Lieutenant, spe- 
cifying the number of schools in 
each parish, and the number of pu- 
pils in each school ; distinguishing 
also the proportion of Catholics and 
Protestants among the scholars, and 
the name and religion of each 
schoolmaster, accompanied with a 
variety of important observations, 



as to the course of instruction ac» 
tually pursued, and the feelings of 
the people* upon that subject. 

From these returns it appears, 
that in these 17 dioceses there- arc 
no fewer than 3,736 schoolmasters, 
who adminster education to 162 567 
pupils; of the masters, 1,271 are 
Protestants, and 2,465 Roman Ca-r 
tholtcs; of their pupils, the Protes- 
tants are 45.590, and the Roman 
Catholics 116,977. These 17 dio- 
ceses comprise about five-sixths of 
the superficial extent of Ireland, but 
propahly do not contain more than 
four-fifths of its actual population j 
ihe remaining five dioceses would 
thus contain one fifth as many in- 
habitants as the 17 whose returns 
are laid before us, and may be sup- 
posed to possess school roasters and 
pupils in the same proportion ; we. 
may then conclude, that similar re- 
turns from the whole of Ireland, 
Would have presented to our view 
upwards of 200,000 pupils, instruct- 
ed by above 4 600 masters. 

Great as this number may appear, 
it is obviously far less than the re- 
ality; for these' returns were almost 
all made in the winter hall of the 
year; and it appears, that the num- 
ber iif si holars in the t-ummer sea- 
son is every where greatly increase 
ed, and in many places at least 
doubled. These remi ns also, in ge- 
neral, exclude from their enumera- 
tion the itinerant schoolmasters, 
Who yet form so principal a subject 
ol their comments, and who appear 
to pwvaif in the south and west, 
and indeed in most parts of Ireland, 
in such considerable numbers. Men 
who are described as having no fixed 
place of habitation, but who set up 
schools during the summer months 
in temporary hovels, or transfer the 
scene of their- instructions once or 
twice a week from cabin to cabin, in 
some places undeiselling the low 



